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Dear Friends, 

A year ago Sundance Institute and Women In Film launched a Women Filmmakers Initiative 
to foster the presence of females behind the camera. We began by creating a Mentorship 
Program, matching 17 Sundance-supported women directors and producers with leaders in 
the field. At the same time, we wanted to understand the root causes behind the paucity of 
American women filmmakers so we could address the problem head-on. 

With that in mind, we commissioned a study analyzing the systemic obstacles and opportu- 
nities facing women in American independent film. Led by USC Annenberg School's Professor 
Stacy L. Smith, a renowned expert on diversity and the media, the research examines gender 
differences in submissions and selections over multiple years for U.S. films in the Sundance 
Film Festival and in Sundance Institute Feature Film and Documentary Film Programs. The 
study also delves into qualitative interviews with a targeted group of independent female 
directors and producers, industry executives and thought leaders in the field. 

Today we're delighted to present the first findings of Professor Smith's landmark research. 
Additionally, in the following pages you'll find our Case Statement exploring why a Women 
Filmmakers Initiative matters, a list of Allied Organizations who are providing their expertise to 
this project, and a list of our inaugural Mentorship Program group. 

We look forward to working with you to advance our mutual commitment to establish gender 
equality in the independent film business. 



Keri Putnam 

Executive Director, Sundance Institute 



Cathy Schulman 

Board President, Women In Film Los Angeles 
President, Mandalay Pictures 
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Case Statement 

Independent Women Filmmakers: Setting the Agenda for Change 
Sundance Institute 
Women In Film Los Angeles 
University of Southern California 

To be a person is to have a story to tell. — Isak Dinesen (a.k.a. Karen Blixen) 

Those who do not have power over the story that dominates their lives, the power to retell it, rethink 
it, deconstruct it, joke about it, and change it as times change, truly are powerless because they 
cannot think new thoughts. —Salman Rushdie 



In our digital age, ideas and culture are increasingly shaped by the stories told with moving 
images. This context elevates film artists to an enormously influential role in determining 
how we see ourselves, one another, and the world around us. Yet the vast majority of films 
made and seen in the United States are written, directed and produced by male filmmakers 
whose stories tend to reflect dominant themes and reinforce the status quo. What might the 
future look like for both men and women given the full inclusion of a generation or two of truly 
empowered female perspectives in our media ecology? 

There is a growing body of empirical research that documents how having a woman at the 
helm can affect the types of stories being told. First, female directors are more likely to feature 
girls and women on screen than male directors. This is true in both top-grossing films 1 and crit- 
ically acclaimed projects nominated for Best Picture Academy Awards over a 30-year period. 2 
It is often as true for women producers as it is for women directors. Second, female producers 
and directors affect not only the prevalence of girls and women on screen, they also impact 
the very nature of a story, or the way in which a story is told. Examining more than 900 motion 
pictures, one study found that violence, guns/weapons, and blood/gore were less likely to be 
depicted when women were directing or producing, and thought-provoking topics were more 
likely to appear. 3 

These patterns are not restricted to cinema. A recent content analysis 4 of war stories filed for 
news outlets during the first 100 days of three different international conflicts (Bosnia, Persian 
Gulf, Afghanistan) showed that female correspondents were more likely than their male 
counterparts to focus news stories on the victims of war, abuses to human rights and soldier 
profiles. Women put a human face on conflict reporting, just as they do in film.Together, the 
evidence is quite clear: gender of the storyteller matters. 

Currently, the presence of women behind the camera in popular film is infrequent at best. 
Assessing 250 of the top-grossing U.S. movies of 2011, 5 one study found that only 5% of direc- 
tors, 14% of writers, and 25% of producers were female. These statistics have fluctuated very 
little since 1998. This picture would seem to suggest that the traditional Hollywood economic 
model or power-structure is a leading impediment to access for women filmmakers. 
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Therefore, outside the studio system, one would imagine that the lower budgets and elastic 
employment structures in the independent film arena make way for women filmmakers to 
thrive. 6 Sundance Institute and Women In Film's new Women Filmmakers Initiative focuses 
specifically on women behind the camera in independent film in an effort to broaden an under- 
standing of the statistics, barriers and opportunities in this sector of the field. 

As the first step in this new Initiative, Sundance Institute and Women In Film have collabo- 
rated with Dr. Stacy Smith and her team at USC's Annenberg School for Communication and 
Journalism on research to better comprehend the current representation of women in the 
field, and identify systemic obstacles or patterns that hinder women at key stages in their 
independent film careers. The research examines gender differences in submissions and 
selections for U.S. films in the Sundance Film Festival and in Sundance Institute Feature Film 
and Documentary Film Programs over multiple years. The study then delves into qualitative 
interviews with a targeted group of independent female directors and producers, industry 
executives and thought leaders in the field. These interviews explore individual, financial and 
industrial frameworks that limit female creative professionals in distinct ways, as well as path- 
ways and parameters employed by successful women subjects. 

The research study and the mentorship are focused on U.S. filmmakers. While Sundance 
Institute and the Sundance Film Festival support and present international work, the compar- 
ative gender studies available in the U.S. as well as our familiarity with the domestic market- 
place framed our choice to limit our scope to U.S. filmmakers. From its position shepherding 
new independent filmmakers from development through distribution, and given its high 
volume of submissions across all its programs, Sundance Institute is uniquely able to shed light 
on this crucial issue. 

The results of the study, presented at the 2013 Sundance Film Festival, will inform the develop- 
ment of a multi-year program and action plan to address the challenges and optimize oppor- 
tunity. These efforts began in 2012 when Sundance Institute and Women In Film launched a 
new fellowship program for emerging and mid-level American female directors and producers, 
pairing them with high level mentors for a year-long advisory and support relationship. A list of 
the 2012-2013 Mentors and Mentees can be found on page 7. 

Many organizations and individuals including a growing community of women directors and 
producers are already working to create change in this arena. Collaborative work with other 
organizations is of critical importance to the success of this initiative. Sundance Institute and 
Women In Film have convened key organizations and individuals active in this field to seek 
input on the initiative as it takes shape, and to work collectively to envision and build program- 
matic activity based around the research findings. A list of Allied Organizations can be found 
on page 5. 

What remains is to accelerate that change by discovering, spotlighting and forging more effec- 
tive ways for women to succeed as the storytellers who shape our cultural landscape. Joining 
with allied organizations and individuals in the field, the ultimate goal is to create a world of 
film that truly reflects our diverse range of voices and perspectives. 



ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 

These organizations have agreed to apply their 
expertise and resources to further the goals of the 
Women Filmmakers Initiative. 



American Film Institute 

Alliance of Women Directors 

Women In Film New York 

Athena Film Festival / Women & Hollywood 

Chapman University 

Chicken & Egg Pictures 

Film Independent 

Geena Davis Institute on Gender in Media 
IFP 

Impact Partners Women's Fund 
Loreen Arbus Foundation 

New York City Mayor's Office of Film, Theatre and Broadcasting 
Paley Center for Media 
Producers Guild of America 
Tangerine 

UCLA School of Theater, Film and Television 
USC School of Cinematic Arts 
Women Make Movies 
Women Moving Millions 
Women's Media Center 



Note: List as of 12/21/12 and may be expanded 



2012-2013 

SUNDANCE INSTITUTE/WIF LA 

Women Filmmakers Mentorship Program 



Mentees 

Adele Romanski -Producer/Director 

Alicia Van Couvering -Producer 

Angela Tucker -Producer/Director/Writer 

Ann S. Kim- Producer/Director 

Aurora Guerrero -Director/Writer 

Ava DuVernay -Writer/Director 

Christine O'Malley -Producer/Writer 

Danielle Renfrew Behrens -Producer 

Diane Bell- Director/Writer 

Jennifer Cochis -Producer 

Katie Galloway- Director/Writer/ Producer 

Louise Runge & Samantha Housman- Producers 

Mai Iskander -Director/Producer/Cinematographer 

Ry Russo-Young -Director/Writer 

Sara Colangelo -Director/Writer 

Sophia Lin -Producer 

Yoruba Richen -Director 



Mentors 

Gale Anne Hurd 
Paula Wagner 
Andrew Jarecki 
Amy Israel 
Erin O'Malley 
James Schamus 
RJ Cutler 
Liesl Copland 
Hannah Minghella 
Debbie Liebling 
Pat Mitchell 
Cathy Schulman 
Jessica Yu Director 



Valhalla Motion Pictures 
Chestnut Ridge Productions 
Producer/Director 
Showtime Networks 
Producer 
Focus Features 
Producer/Writer/Director 
William Morris Endeavor 
Columbia Pictures 
Red Hour Films 
Paley Center 
Mandalay Pictures 
Writer/Producer 



Catherine Hardwicke Director/Producer 



Rodrigo Garcia 
Rowena Arguelles 
Morgan Spurlock 



Director/ Writer/Producer 
Creative Artists Agency 
Warpaint Company 
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Executive Summary 

Sundance Institute and Women In Film Los Angeles 
Women Filmmakers Initiative 

Exploring the Barriers and Opportunities for Independent Women Filmmakers 

Stacy L. Smith, Ph.D., Katherine Pieper, Ph.D. 
& Marc Choueiti 

Annenberg School for Communication & Journalism 
University of Southern California 



The purpose of this research is to examine how females are faring in American independent 
film. Studies have been conducted in the past on women in the mainstream U.S. film industry, 
but little research has yet been done in the U.S. independent film arena. To this end, we devel- 
oped a research strategy with a two-prong approach. 

First, we quantitatively document the involvement of female content creators of U.S. films 
at the Sundance Film Festival, assessing the gender of 11,197 directors, writers, producers, 
cinematographers, and editors across 820 films classified as U.S. narratives (534 films) or 
documentaries (286 films) between 2002 and 2012. 

The second prong documents the qualitative experiences of female filmmakers through 
interviews with emerging and seasoned content creators as well as key industry gate-keepers. 
Here, we surveyed 51 individuals to unpack the specific obstacles that face female directors 
and producers in the independent film arena. We also assessed participants' perceptions of 
opportunities that may increase women's involvement behind the camera. Below is a summary 
of key findings. 

Quantitative Findings: American Films at the Sundance Film Festival 2002-2012 

At the Sundance Film Festival from 2002-2012, one quarter (25.3%, n=1,911) of all nar- 
rative content creators (i.e., directors, writers, producers, cinematographers, editors) 
were female and 39.1% (n=1,422) of all documentary content creators were female. 

This translates into a behind-the-camera gender ratio of 2.96 males to every 1 female in 
narratives and 1.56 males to every 1 female in documentaries. 

Females were half as likely to be directors of U.S. narratives (16.9%) than U.S. doc- 
umentaries (34.5%). Similar disparity by storytelling platform (narrative vs. documen- 
tary) was found among female writers (20.6% vs. 32.8%), female producers (29.4% vs. 
45.9%), female cinematographers (9.5% vs. 19.9%), and female editors (22% vs. 35.8%). 



Female directors of Sundance Film Festival U.S. narrative films exceed those of the top 
100 box office films, and of the top-grossing films, Sundance has been a pipeline for 
many female directors. At the Sundance Film Festival, female directors comprised 22.2% 
of the narrative Competition categories and 14.5% of the Non-Competition categories 
(Premieres and Niche= Midnight, NEXT, New Frontier, Spotlight). As a comparison, only 
4.4% of directors were female across the top 100 box office films each year from 2002 
to 2012. This represents a very steep fiscal cliff for women moving from directing inde- 
pendent to studio films. Further, there were only 41 unique female directors across 1,100 
top grossing movies. Of these, 41.5% had come through Sundance Institute's Programs as 
content creators having screened a film at the festival, participated in Labs, and/or been 
award recipients. 

Documentary filmmaking is an arena where women directors thrive. From 2002 
to 2012, 41.1% of Documentary Competition directors were female. Six years of the 
11-year sample demonstrated that females comprised 40-50% or more of Documentary 
Competition directors. Even the lowest percentage of female Competition directors 
(25%) is still higher than the Festival norm for narrative competition films (22.2%). 
Interestingly, only 23.8% of Non-Competition documentary directors were female across 
the 11-year sample. 

Female directors are important for facilitating behind-the-camera equality. When com- 
pared to films directed by males, those directed by females feature more women content 
creators (writers, producers, cinematographers, editors) behind the camera. This is true in 
both narratives (21% increase) and documentaries (24% increase). 

Across all behind-the-camera positions, females were most likely to be producers. 
As the prestige of the producing post increased, the percentage of female participa- 
tion decreased. This trend was repeatedly observed in both narrative and documentary 
filmmaking. Less than one-third of all narrative producers, but just over 40% of associate 
producers were female. In documentaries, 42.5% of producers and 59.5% of associate 
producers were female. 

Gender of content creators varied by Sundance Film Festival program section. 

Competition films had a higher percentage of female content creators than did films in the 
Premieres section or films from other Non-Competition sections. This held across all five 
artistic positions (i.e., directors, writers, producers, cinematographers, editors) and storytell- 
ing platforms (narrative, documentary). Among three of the five artistic positions, Premieres 
had the lowest percentage of females in both narratives and documentaries. 

No sustained (e.g., three or more years) increases or decreases were observed in 
the percentage of female directors or producers in narrative or documentary films 
shown at the Sundance Film Festival from 2002-2012. Rather, the percentage of female 
directors and producers often increased and then decreased from one year to the next at 
the Festival. Year-to-year (highs and lows) changes were more characteristic of female 
documentary directors and producers. 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Qualitative Findings: Obstacles & Opportunities Facing Female Directors and Producers 

Women face significant barriers to becoming directors and producers in American indepen- 
dent narrative film. Our sample of 51 independent filmmakers and executives/high-level talent 
spontaneously mentioned five major areas that hamper women's career development: 

• Gendered Financial Barriers (43.1%) 

(a) Independent narrative film relies on a funding structure that is primarily 
operated by males. 

(b) Female-helmed projects are perceived to lack commercial viability. 

(c) Women are viewed as less confident when they ask for film financing. 

• Male-dominated networks (39.2%) 
■ Stereotyping on set (15.7%) 

• Work and family balance (19.6%) 

• Exclusionary hiring decisions (13.7%) 

Additionally, 29.4% of respondents questioned the veracity of data on the low number of 
women in independent film, expressed that the situation for women was improving over time, 
or disclosed that the state of gender equality for females in independent film was not differ- 
ent than other industries. These points of resistance illustrate how industry perceptions may 
unknowingly perpetuate barriers for female directors and producers. 

Documentaries represent a more female-friendly arena than narrative film. Of the individuals 
who mentioned a gendered financial barrier, 36.4% indicated that the documentary com- 
munity has a more democratized funding structure, is led by other women, and that lower 
thresholds for funding present fewer hurdles to creating films. Additionally, the points of entry 
and crew leadership requirements are perceived to create an environment in which women 
can succeed. 

Opportunities exist to improve the situation for women in independent film. Individuals men- 
tioned three key ways to change the status quo: 

• Mentoring and encouragement for early career women (36.7%) 

• Improving access to finance (26.5%) 

• Raising awareness of the problem (20.4%) 

This last strategy may be particularly salient, given that some respondents indicated their 
belief that gender inequality is improving over time or is not any worse than in other industries. 
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Sundance Institute and Women In Film Los Angeles 
Women Filmmakers Initiative 

Exploring the Barriers and Opportunities for Independent Women Filmmakers 

Stacy L. Smith, Ph.D., Katherine Pieper, Ph.D. 
& Marc Choueiti 

Annenberg School for Communication & Journalism 
University of Southern California 



The purpose of this research is to examine how females are faring in American independent 
film. Studies have been conducted in the past on women in the mainstream U.S. film industry, 
but little research has yet been done in the U.S. independent film arena. To this end, we devel- 
oped a research strategy with a two-prong approach. 

First, we quantitatively document the involvement of female content creators of U.S. films 
at the Sundance Film Festival, assessing the gender of 11,197 directors, writers, producers, 
cinematographers, and editors across 820 films classified as U.S. narratives (534 films) or 
documentaries (286 films) between 2002 and 2012.7 

The second prong documents the qualitative experiences of female filmmakers through inter- 
views with emerging and seasoned directors and producers as well as key industry gate-keep- 
ers. Here, we surveyed 51 individuals to unpack the specific obstacles that face female directors 
and producers in the independent film arena. We also assessed participants' perceptions of 
opportunities that may increase women's involvement behind the camera. Below is a summary 
of the major areas explored. 



QUANTITATIVE STUDY 

SUNDANCE FILM FESTIVAL SELECTIONS 

Across 11 years (2002-2012) of programmed U.S. feature-length films at the Sundance Film 
Festival, 29.8% of content creators (directors, writers, producers, cinematographers, editors) 
were female. This translates into 2.36 males to every 1 female behind the camera. Significant 
findings were found regarding content creator gender in three areas: storytelling genre (narra- 
tive vs. documentary), creative position (director, writer, producer, cinematographer, editor), 
and Festival program section (Competition, Premieres, and Niche=Midnight, NEXT, New 
Frontier, Spotlight). 
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GENDER BY STORYTELLING GENRE 



Table 1 

Females in Key Creative Positions by Genre Type 



CREATIVE POSITION 


NARRATIVE 


DOCUMENTARY 


TOTAL 


Director 


16.9% 


34.5% 


23.9% 


Writer 


20.6% 


32.8% 


23.3% 


Producer 


29.4% 


45.9% 


34.3% 


Cinematographer 


9.5% 


19.9% 


14.3% 


Editor 


22% 


35.8% 


27.7% 



Across 11 years (2002-2012) of programmed U.S. feature-length films at the Sundance Film 
Festival, 29.8% of content creators (directors, writers, producers, cinematographers, editors) 
were female. This translates into 2.36 males to every 1 female behind the camera. Significant 
findings were found regarding content creator gender in three areas: storytelling genre (narra- 
tive vs. documentary), creative position (director, writer, producer, cinematographer, editor), 
and Festival program section (Competition, Premieres, and Niche=Midnight, NEXT, New 
Frontier, Spotlight). 



Consistent with other research, the independent documentary culture appears to be 
more egalitarian than the culture surrounding independent narrative content creation. 8 

One-quarter (25.3%) of all content creators were female in narratives (n=1,911), whereas 
39.1% were female in documentaries (n=1,422). 9 We further examined specific behind-the- 
camera posts (see Table 1), finding that gender varies significantly by genre type. 10 Just under 
17% of directors were female in the narrative film category, which is less than half of the per- 
centage of female directors in documentaries (34.5%). A large gap was observed between 
female producers in narratives (29.4%) and documentaries (45.9%). Narratives were also 
less likely than documentaries to feature female writers, cinematographers, or editors in 
storytelling (see Table 1). 



GENDER BY CREATIVE POSITION 



Table 2 

Female Producer by Type and Genre 




Note: Per cell, subtracting the percentage of females from 100 yields the percentage of males. 
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Next, we examined gender distribution by producer type (executive, producer/co-producer, 
associate, other) within genre. 11 Two trends are immediately apparent in Table 2. 12 First, the 
percentage of females increases as producer status or authority decreases. Stated differently, 
the highest percentages of women congregate in the positions with the least power. This is true 
in both narratives and documentaries. Second, females comprise well over half of all associate 
or "other" producers in documentary storytelling. 

GENDER BY FESTIVAL PROGRAM SECTION / NARRATIVE FILMS 



Table 3 

Female Narrative Content Creators by Festival Program Category 



NARRATIVE 




PREMIERE FILMS 




Director 


22.2% 


11.4% 


16.3% 


Writer 


25.5% 


18.7% 


18.4% 


Producer 


31.6% 


26.8% 


29.4% 


Cinematographer 


10.3% 


8.5% 


9.4% 


Editor 


24.1% 


21.6% 


20.6% 



Note: The relationship between gender and festival programming was significant across two analyses: director and producer. The 
analysis for writers approached statistical significance. "Niche" films include films from Midnight, NEXT, and New Frontier, and 
Spotlight program categories. 



To look at the placement of each U.S. film at the Festival, we sifted all the movies into three 
broad categories: Competition, Premiere, and Niche (=all other program sections). We then 
assessed the percentage of female filmmakers in five major creative roles (i.e., directors, 
producers, writers, cinematographers, editors) within narratives and documentaries sepa- 
rately. Table 3 illuminates the percentage of narrative female filmmakers by Festival program 
category. 13 When compared to female directors in the niche category, female directors were 
more likely to appear in Competition films and less likely to appear in Premiere films. Given that 
Premiere films often have higher budgets and more prominent talent attached, this downward 
trend in female involvement is likely due to moving from the independent space toward more 
commercial fare. A similar but less pronounced trend emerged among female producers. The 
remaining analyses were not significant. 



Table 4 

Type of Female Narrative Producer by Festival Program Category 







FESTIVAL GROUPING 


EXECUTIVE 


PRODUCER 


ASSOCIATE 


OTHER 


Competition 


21% 


34.7% 


40.3% 


47% 


Premieres 


19% 


31% 


43.8% 


26.8% 


Niche 


22% 


29.9% 


38.9% 


44.2% 
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Table 4 shows type of producing credit by Festival program section for narrative films. 
The prestige of producing credits is inversely related to female participation particularly in 
Competition and Niche films. u If executive producing is equated with holding the purse strings, 
then less than a quarter of all females across 11 years of U.S. narrative Festival films are calling 
the shots financially. This finding is expanded upon below, when the results of the qualitative 
interviews illuminate barriers related to female content creators and financing. 

GENDER BY FESTIVAL PROGRAM SECTION/DOCUMENTARY FILMS 



Table 5 

Female Documentary Content Creators by Festival Program Category 



NARRATIVE 


COMPETITION FILMS 


PREMIERE FILMS 


NICHE FILMS 


Director 


41.1% 


20% 


25% 


Writer 


38.3% 


11.8% 


30.4% 


Producer 


51.2% 


38.1% 


37.7% 


Cinematographer 


23.4% 


18.9% 


13.2% 


Editor 


41.3% 


22% 


28.5% 



When we turn to documentaries, Competition films were the most female friendly arena for 
content creators (see Table 5). 15 Women comprised more than 40% of the directors and/ 
or editors (41.3%) in U.S. Documentary Competition across 11 years at the Festival. Fully 
half (51.2%) of all producers in the same category were female. Analogous to narratives at 
Sundance Film Festival, three of the five analyses revealed that female participation in docu- 
mentaries is lowest in the Premieres section. 

In Table 6, we look more closely at the types of producing credits females are receiving in 
the documentary arena by Festival grouping. The trends are quite clear and dovetail with 
the findings above 16 Males outnumber females only in the most prestigious producing catego- 
ries—while females heavily populate and occupy the majority among less influential roles on 

set (associate producer, other). This is true across all three Festival groupings. One quarter 
of executive producers in the Premieres category were female, whereas 41.5% were in the 
Competition category. 



Table 6 

Type of Female Documentary Producer by Festival Program Category 













Competition 


41.5% 


47.4% 


63.1% 


74.1% 


Premieres 


25% 


34% 


53.6% 


63.2% 


Niche 


29.9% 


34.9% 


53.2% 


52.4% 



Overall, the results reveal striking gender differences by content creator position, storytell- 
ing platform, and even Festival program category. Among the five content creator positions 
(director, writer, producer, cinematographer, editor), the two most male dominated filmmak- 
ing positions are directors and cinematographers in narrative filmmaking, and writers and 
cinematographers in documentary filmmaking. Documentary filmmaking is more female 
friendly than narratives in almost every content creator position save writers in the Premieres 
category. The egalitarian nature of documentary filmmaking is addressed later in this report, 
when we examine perceived barriers (or lack thereof) facing female content creators in 
independent film. 

CHANGES IN FEMALE FESTIVAL PARTICIPATION OVER TIME 

This section seeks to address whether any changes have occurred in the percentage of female 
directors and producers at the Sundance Film Festival between 2002 and 2012. We focus only 
on directors and producers, because these two creative positions are the focus of the inaugural 
Sundance/Women In Film Mentorship Program. Change was assessed in two steps. 

First, we compare each year's percentage of female directors and female producers to the 
overall Festival norm by storytelling genre (narrative vs. documentary) and program category 
(Competition vs. Non-Competition). Deviations +7.5 percentage points from the norm are 
noted as a shift from typicality, as this percentage reflects greater change than simply adding 
a single director (6.25%) in one year. When three or more contiguous years show a similar 
upward or downward trend from the Festival norm, we indicate change has occurred. I n the 
following section, trends over time are discussed by position (director vs. producer), first with 
regard to narratives (Competition vs. Non-Competition) and then documentaries (Competition 
vs. Non-Competition). 



NARRATIVE DIRECTORS 

For competitive films, the Festival norm for female directors is 22.2% (range 12.5%-31.3%). 
Two years deviate from the competition norm, one above (2009) and one below (2005). For 
non-competitive films, the Festival norm for female directors is 14.5% (range 8.1%-20.6%). 
No years deviate by +7.5% and thus no sustained changes have occurred over time. 

As a point of comparison, we examined the percentage of female directors across the 100 
top box office films between 2002 and 2012. 17 Across 1,220 directors, 95.6% of (n=1,166) 
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top-grossing directors were male and only 4.4% (n=54) were female. The percentage of 
female directors deviated little over time and is below the Festival norm for both Competition 
(22.2%) and Non-Competition films (14.5%). Repeat males and females were found directing 
studio films. After removing duplicates, there were 41 unique female helmers and 625 unique 
male helmers across 11 years and 1,100 movies. This calculates into a ratio of 15.24 male directors 
to every 1 female director. The range of movies directed by males (1-12 films) and females (1-4 
films) also differed, with women facing a more restricted range. However, over half of men 
(57.6%) and over three-fourths of women (80.5%) only directed one top box office film across 
the 11 years. 

To further compare the studio world to the independent sphere, we examined whether female 
directors experienced or had roots in any Sundance-related artistic programs. Of the 41 
women directing top grossing films, a full 41.5% (n=17) were supported by Sundance Institute 
through the Festival, Labs, or fellowship/award programs. Sundance Institute seems to be a 
strong and consistent force in supplying and/or reinforcing the pipeline of female directors for 
studio-based fare. 



Figure 1 

Female Narrative Directors by Year within Festival Program Category 




2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 



NARRATIVE PRODUCERS 

We also examined trends over time across producers and associate producers. The Festival 
percentage of female producers in competitive narrative films across 11 years is 34.7% (range 
25%-50.8%). Only two years deviate from this norm (2008, 2009), pulling in opposite 
directions. For Non-Competition producers, the overall percentage of females is 30.4% (range 
19%-38.7%). Two non-contiguous years deviate from the Festival norm (2006, 2008). Similar 
to data on directors, neither meaningful nor sustained differences emerged over time. 
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NARRATIVE ASSOCIATE PRODUCERS 

Females comprise 40.3% of all narrative associate producers in Competition (range 18.2%- 
66.7%). Five years deviate from the overall percentage. Yet, none of these changes are in the 
same direction and contiguous. For Non-Competition films the norm for associate producers 
is 40.8% female (range 26.3%-54.1%). Four years pull away from the Festival norm, two posi- 
tively and two negatively. Again, no sustained changes are observed over time. 

DOCUMENTARY DIRECTORS 

For festival Competition films, the norm for female documentary directors is 41.1% (range 
25%-57.1%). Four years deviate from the overall Festival percentage, but not in a way that 
demonstrates meaningful change (Figure 2). For Non-Competition films, six years deviate from 
the overall industry norm of 23.8% female directors (range 11.1%-57.1%). There are no mean- 
ingful changes over time, though three years are above (2006, 2007, 2011) the Festival norm 
and three years are below (2005, 2008, 2010). 

DOCUMENTARY PRODUCERS 

The percentage of female documentary producers across 11 years was also examined. In 
Competition films, 47.4% of producers or co producers are female (range 37.2%-63%). Four 
years vary from the Festival norm for female producers, one above (2002) and three below 
(2003, 2005, 2011). Non-Competition documentaries differ from Competition documentaries 
when it comes to female producer participation. The industry norm for female producers in 
Non-Competition documentaries is 34.7% (range 14.3%-54.2%), with five of the 11 years devi- 
ating from the overall percentage. A spike in the percentage of female producers is observed 
in 2007, only to see a steep drop in 2008. Despite these variations, no sustained changes were 
observed over time among female producers within Competitive or Non-Competitive documen- 
tary films. 

DOCUMENTARY ASSOCIATE PRODUCERS 

For Competition films, the norm for female associate producers is 63.1% (range 45.5%- 
88.9%). Two years are above the industry norm (2003, 2008) and three years are below 
(2006, 2009, 2010). For Non-Competition films, the industry norm for female associate 
producers was 53.3% (range 28.6%-83.3%) with four years below (2004, 2005, 2007, 2010) 
this norm and five above (2002, 2006, 2008, 2009, 2012). Even with this substantial variabil- 
ity, there are no sustained changes over time. 
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Taken together, at least two conclusions can be reached about the over-time data. Compared 
to Festival norms, no sustained (three or more years) increases or decreases were observed in the 
percentage of female directors or producers in narrative or documentary movies shown. Rather, 
the percentage of female directors and producers seems to naturally increase and decrease 
from year to year. The contrast here is to the world of studio films, where year-to-year percent- 
ages of female directors in top-grossing box office films deviate very little. 

Second, one type of disparity between narrative and documentary films is evidenced over 
time. Six years demonstrate that female documentary directors comprised 40-50% or more 
of helmers in the Competition films. Even the lowest percentage of Competition documentary 
directors (25% in 2007) is still higher than the Festival norm for narrative Competition films 
(22.2%). These findings illuminate that in some independent spaces, females are thriving as 
directors. As we discuss below, it may be the case that there are fewer barriers facing female 
directors in documentaries than in narratives. The documentary findings illustrate what the 
world of narrative storytelling might look like for female directors and producers without the 
obstacles or biases that currently impede women's progress behind the camera. 



WOMEN IN LEADERSHIP ROLES PROMOTE 
ON SET GENDER EQUALITY 

All of the above analyses allowed duplicate names per film to appear across production 
credits. For instance, a director and writer may be the same individual and thus were counted 
twice in one film. This happens quite frequently in independent and studio fare. We decided to 
remove every duplicate name per movie to assess how many males and females -- on average 
-- work on set. For the 820 narrative and documentary films, the average number of males 
working in one of the five key gate-keeping positions (i.e., director, writer, producer, cinema- 
tographer, editor) was 8 (range 0-29) whereas the average number of females was 3.5 (range 
0-18). This indicates that females are populating independent film less than half as frequently 
as males. 
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Figure 3 

Percentage of Females On Set by Genre & Director Gender 



Narratives 



Docs 
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Using the total number of unique males and females, we then calculated the mean number of 
women on set. Then we tested whether females are advocating for or hiring other females by 
partitioning the films into two groups: those with one or more female directors (26%, n=213) 
vs. those with no female directors (74%, n=607). In both narrative and documentary, the results 
support this idea of "homophily" or group-based advocacy (see Figure 3) m 

The percentage of females on set increases 21% in narratives and 24% in documentaries with 
female helmers. These findings suggest that many female directors populate their movies with 
roughly gender-balanced crews. Another possibility is that female producers are attaching 
female directors, writers, cinematographers, and/or editors to their properties. Either way, the 
findings suggest that gender equality on set is more common when females fill key leadership 
positions. This type of environment may also affect on set experiences of emerging and/or 
seasoned content creators, as will be demonstrated later when we overview the results from 
the qualitative interviews. 



SUNDANCE FILM FESTIVAL SUBMISSIONS 

The number of films submitted to the Sundance Film Festival by male and female directors 
from 2009 to 2012 was assessed 19 A total of 7,567 feature-length U.S. films were submitted 
across these four years. Females comprise 20.7% of all gender-identified helmers (n=8,524). 

NARRATIVE SUBMISSIONS 

Given the findings earlier on Festival selections, we would expect that the rate of submissions 
for female narrative directors would be substantially lower than documentaries. This is exactly 
what the data reveal. Between 2009 and 2012, women directors submitted a total of 13.1% of all 
narrative film submissions (n=60S) and male directors submitted a total of 86.9% (n=4,002). 
This calculates to 6.61 male directors to every 1 female director. We find remarkable stability in 
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the percentage of films submitted yearly by female helmers. The difference between the lowest 
to the highest point statistic is 1.2%. Table 7 provides the percentages of female directors pro- 
grammed at the Sundance Film Festival from 2009 to 2012. Women directors mildly outper- 
form their submission rates by 2.5% (low) to 9% (high). 



Table 7 

Female Narrative Directors Submitted vs. Programmed Films by Year 



YEAR 


SUBMITTED 


PROGRAMMED 


DIFFERENCE 


2009 


13.6% 


16.7% 


+3.1% 


2010 


12.4% 


19.6% 


+7.2% 


2011 


13% 


22% 


+9% 


2012 


13.6% 


16.1% 


+2.5% 



DOCUMENTARY SUBMISSIONS 

Focusing on documentaries, a total of 29.6% of submitting directors were female (n=1,160). 
Male documentary directors submitted 2.38 times more frequently than female documentary 
directors (see Table 8). For females, the percentage of submitted documentaries decreases 
slightly across the four years of submission data (313 films in 2009, 276 films in 2012). Yet, the 
percentage of female directors programmed increases (+8.6%) between 2009 and 2012. 



FEMALE FILMMAKERS RECEIVING SUNDANCE INSTITUTE 
ARTIST SUPPORT (LABS, FELLOWSHIPS, FUNDING) 

Up to this point, we have been focusing on gender representation related to the Sundance 
Film Festival. Now, we turn our attention to projects receiving support from Sundance 
Institute's artist development programs, which offer a view of projects from development 
through completion. The Sundance Institute defines support broadly and encompasses 
program (Labs, conferences, summits) as well as financial (fellowships and/or grants) assis- 
tance as part of the Feature Film Program (FFP), Documentary Film Program (DFP), or Native 
and Indigenous Programs. 

Sundance Institute offers artist development programs for narrative screenwriters, directors 
and producers, and documentary directors and producers. Across these categories— and 
focusing specifically on Labs, conferences or summits— the percentage of female artists sup- 
ported from 2002 to 2012 is 43%. Looking specifically at the narrative artists, the female per- 
centage is 39.9%; and the documentary artist female percentage is 48.1%. It is worth noting 
the gender distribution in some of the Labs is near parity. For instance, a full 44.2% (n=46) of 
all helmers attending the narrative "Directors Lab" were female between 2002 and 2012. From 
2004 to 2012, 48.9% (n=46) of the fellows were female in the "Documentary Edit and Story 
Lab." While again documentary artists come closer to parity than narrative, the percentages 
are significantly higher in both categories for this development and production support than 
for the Sundance Film Festival submissions, selections or for films reaching the marketplace 20 



Table 8 

Female Documentary Directors Submitted vs. Programmed Films by Year 



YEAR 








2009 


31.6% 


33.3% 


+1.7% 


2010 


28.5% 


30.6% 


+2.1% 


2011 


29% 


34.3% 


+5.3% 


2012 


29.4% 


41.9% 


+12.5% 



With women faring significantly better on a percentage basis in terms of support during 
development and production, there is room for more research and analysis on pipeline once 
production is complete, including the rates of production, festival exhibition, and distribution 
of these female artists' work. Where do the female filmmakers and their projects begin to 
lose ground and how does receiving support affect their chances? Our Sundance Film Festival 
statistical analysis offers us one valuable lens on the success of projects post Lab or after 
receiving financial assistance: to consider by gender the percentage of all the movies selected 
and screened at the Sundance Film Festival between 2002 and 2012 that received program or 
financial assistance from Sundance Institute. By looking at these figures, we begin to illuminate 
whether Sundance Institute is a pipeline for female filmmakers and the visibility of their stories. 



In sum, the submission data reveals that women are far less likely than men to submit narra- 
tive feature films to the Festival. However, females are submitting almost two times as many 
documentaries as they are narratives. It is safe to say that many females show an interest in 
directing, but their storytelling proclivities may be more genre specific. Tables 7 and 8 reveal 
that the percentage of female directed films programmed at the Festival is slightly higher than 
the percentage of female directed submissions. This suggests that the content females are 
submitting to the Festival may be of a slightly higher artistic caliber than the content their male 
counterparts are submitting. Or, males may be more willing than females to submit work that 
is unfinished or in progress. This last issue may pertain to levels of confidence in filmmaking, 
which we examine in the qualitative portion of this report. 



Across the 820 Sundance Film Festival movies from 2002-2012, a total of 14.9% (n=122, 59% 
narratives, 41% documentaries) received some form of artistic support (Lab, conference/ 
summit, fellowship, grant) via Sundance Institute. Of the 122 films, a total of 186 different 
filmmakers received support from Sundance Institute prior to having their film selected for the 
Festival. A full 39.2% of those supported were females (n=73) and 60.8% were males (n=113). 

As noted earlier in this report, gender differences often emerge across storytelling platform 
(narratives, documentaries). So, we examined support males and females received within 
each of these genres. Among narratives selected for the Sundance Film Festival between 2002 
and 2012, a total of 110 filmmakers benefitted from Sundance Institute support. Two-thirds 
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of artists receiving program and/or financial support were male (67.3%, n=74) and one-third 
were female (32.7%, n=36). Contextualizing this latter statistic is important. The percentage is 
over 10% higher than the percentage of female directors in the narrative Competition category 
(22.2%) between 2002 and 2012. Also, the percentage of females moving from support to 
Festival is more than twice as high as the percentage of female directors submitting a movie 
(13.1%) to the Festival between 2009 and 2012. 

Turning to documentaries selected for the Sundance Film Festival, a total of 76 content creators 
received artistic support. Just over half of those receiving assistance were males (51.3%, n=39) 
and just under half were female (48.7%, n=37). Stated differently, a full 49% of documentary 
filmmakers supported were female artists. As a comparison, the percentage of females receiv- 
ing assistance is almost 20% higher than the percentage of female directors submitting a doc- 
umentary (29.6%) to the Festival between 2009 and 2012. The percentage is even higher than 
the percentage of female directors in the documentary Competition category (41.1%). 

Overall, the findings are quite clear. Receiving creative or financial support during devel- 
opment or production has played a crucial role in facilitating the promotion of female 
storytellers in the independent space. This finding is true for female narrative and docu- 
mentary filmmakers. 

QUALITATIVE STUDY 

BARRIERS 



GENDERED FINANCE 

The first and most often cited barrier is finance or the process of allocating resources to 
filmmakers. Funding a film represents a challenge to any filmmaker, not only females. Across 
the sample, 37.2% of respondents indicated that they thought general finance barriers created 
difficulty for independent filmmakers. Participants recounted difficulty acquiring funds due to 
changing distribution agreements, economic recession, or lack of experience. In a highly com- 
petitive environment, we expected that participants would cite obtaining finance as a barrier. 

Specific mentions of gendered finance (i.e., a female-specific financial barrier) emerged, 
however. Individuals had to directly compare males and females or make statements about 
men or women in relation to finance in order to be counted. Comments referenced descrip- 
tions of financiers, confidence in a filmmaker's ability, material or subject matter of a film, 
amount of funding, access or knowledge about finance, and finance-specific confidence. 43.1% 
of those questioned said that they thought females faced a finance-related barrier. Several trends 
emerged within this category, here are a few examples: 

"Because there are so few women who control the means of financing films." -Producer 

"/ think despite the strides women have made since the 1950's, there is still a feeling that women 
cannot be trusted with money. It is predominantly men who are in charge of (or in possession of) 
the money that is invested in films, and they are frequently more comfortable having men manage 
that money." -Director/Producer 



As noted earlier, we conducted both in-depth and short interviews, as well as surveys with 
a total of 51 emerging and seasoned content creators as well as key industry gate-keepers. 21 
Individuals answered several questions on barriers faced by female directors and producers. 22 
Responses were scrutinized multiple times for frequently occurring themes and theoretically 
relevant information. In particular, we were interested in how individuals described barriers 
for directors and producers in narrative film, and how such descriptions might perpetuate 
gender imbalance behind the camera. 23 Results are presented in terms of trends across these 
51 individuals. Table 9 illuminates the response categories most often spontaneously cited as 
impediments by respondents in our sample. 

Table 9 

Response Categories for Spontaneously Identified Barriers 



GENDERED FINANCE 




Male-Dominated Networks 


39.2% 


Stereotyping on Set 


15.7% 


Work & Family Balance 


19.6% 


Exclusionary Hiring Decisions 


13.7% 


Points of Resistance 


29.4% 



"The majority of films made in terms of content are men's stories... the stories they (women) want 
to tell are women's stories and those don't have the same commercial value, or whether they really 
do have the same commercial capacity or not, they're [not] perceived to have the same commercial 
potential as stories driven by men." -Producer 

Responses indicated that those who hold the purse strings are overwhelmingly male. In other 
business domains (e.g., technology) female investors are also typically outnumbered by 
males. 24 Three studies provide preliminary evidence that female investors may not be more 
likely to invest in a female-owned business than a male-owned business. 25 Multiple respon- 
dents also reported that the subject matter or sensibility of female-directed films (and to some 
extent, female-produced films) is not perceived to be commercially viable. Our own research 
with studio films suggests that the gender composition of the cast plays less of a role in a film's 
financial success than production budgets and other exhibition factors (i.e., story strength, 
distribution density). 26 Other evidence indicates that female filmmakers' production budgets 
are typically lower than male filmmakers' budgets. 27 This impediment is double-barreled: if 
females lack access to financiers and receive less funding for their projects, filmmakers face a 
disadvantage before they even begin production. 

Finally, female directors and producers are perceived to lack confidence and are assumed to be 
less trustworthy with financial resources. Nine participants who were surveyed or interviewed 
indicated that female content creators bear some responsibility for convincing male financiers 
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of their ability to helm a project or for lack of access to funding. Some evidence exists that a 
solo female in a group of men performs worse on a traditionally masculine task than a female 
in a same-gender group. 28 At least one study suggests that this may occur in non-gender 
stereotyped domains as well. 29 Women's confidence may be dependent on the situation, 30 and 
thus judgments made about female confidence may be misleading. When females must present 
financial information to male flinders, the combination of the task and the situation may nega- 
tively impact their levels of confidence, and hence, their likelihood of receiving funding. 

MALE-DOMINATED NETWORKS 

The second major barrier reported was that film is still perceived to be a male-dominated 
industry. This category refers to comments regarding the composition of industry-specific 
groups, contingencies or situations. It also included comments about relationships, communi- 
ties, or support provided by collections of individuals. Of those queried, 39.2% of respondents 
indicated that networks posed a barrier to female content creators. Examples of these state- 
ments are below: 

"/ think that the film industry is a very male-dominated, commerce-driven industry and there are 
not a lot of females working in the top of the corporate structure. If you don't have that, I think that... 
those echelons tend to be dominated more by male culture than female culture." -Producer 

"/ think in that way for both directors and producers there is still a bit of a boy's club, for lack of a 
better term. I think that socially they're helped by the fact that they can all go off and play golf and 
hang out and have stronger social relationships outside of the business and I think sometimes that 
helps men..." -Executive 

The configuration of networks in narrative film is heavily male, and individuals in our sample 
framed it as a "boy's club." Researchers describe this propensity for people to develop relation- 
ships with similar others as homophily. 31 Networking and building relationships are viewed as 
an important component of career advancement. 32 Given that males are already similar on a 
salient dimension, they may have an advantage over females in the strength and/or number 
of professional contacts in their network. One researcher suggests and supports the idea that 
women form more sex-diverse networks than men in professional settings in order to obtain 
instrumental resources (i.e., advice). 33 These findings have implications for females in the film 
industry. A lack of key connections might limit a woman's job prospects and income, given 
the reliance on network-based resources and word-of-mouth hiring practices. For example, on 
average, male directors of narrative independent films work on sets where the gender divide is 
heavily weighted (77%) male. In contrast, when a female is at the helm of a narrative project, 
our findings reveal that up to 44% of key above-the-line jobs are awarded to women. 

ONSET STEREOTYPING 

The third arena in which respondents spontaneously indicated a barrier was production. In our 
scheme, production activities ranged from anything that occurred from the time a film was 
financed to when it was delivered. This incorporated social norms and stereotypes about women 
and filmmaking, the token status of females on set, objectification of women, the composition of 
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crews, environmental factors, decreased technical resources or knowledge, and stereotype threat 
triggers. Production was named by 15.7% of our respondents as an arena in which women are 
disadvantaged. Responses included: 

"/ feel like the older actors that I've dealt with, male actors, have a harder time taking direction or 
then start to very subtly direct me back. One in particular this past summer, he was a great actor 
and a great guy and I really liked him, but he started taking over in very subtle ways and telling the 
other actress to maybe try it this way, and I was like, 'no, let me say that to her.'" -Director 

"/ would assume that there's more bias against female narrative directors in the sense that female 
narrative directors have to run sets even on low-budget films that have fairly large crews, right? So 
they have to be seen as the leaders of large crews of people, many of whom are working-class mid- 
dle-aged guys who drive trucks and set lights and things like that. And I would bet that there's a kind 
of built-in bias against prospective female directors starting out that people don't project them into 
that position as easily as they project younger males." - Executive 

A woman's confidence and ability to command a group of people to achieve her vision was 
repeatedly questioned. Broad research on the concept of stereotype threat exists in academic 
literature, which predicts lowered task performance for members of a stereotyped group in 
situations in which negative stereotypes are activated. 34 For women, subtle or explicit cues, 
including undertaking a task in the presence of males, 35 can have a detrimental effect on mas- 
culine-typed task execution, such as a math test. 36 Additionally, objectification can contribute 
to anxiety and lower performance. 37 The role of a director, a traditionally male occupation, and 
the environment on set may elicit a similar psychological effect for females. 

As directors and producers, females may be evaluated poorly if they violate stereotypes about 
their gender or stereotypes about the role they play in production, a double-bind described by 
role congruity theory. 38 Consistent with this explanation, individuals in our sample indicated 
that women are naturally more collaborative, nurturing, or helpful, and gravitate to those roles. 
When women demonstrate aptitude as assistants, it may be difficult for them to move out of 
stereotyped positions into those with more authority in film production. This is evidenced by 
our earlier finding that females in independent film are more prevalent in producer roles with 
lower clout, such as associate or other categories. 

WORK LIFE BALANCE 

The fourth category mentioned most often among respondents was balancing work and family 
life. This group of responses referred specifically to the role of children, relational partners, or 
other family considerations in success or pursuit of a filmmaking career. Although this may be 
perceived as the primary struggle for female filmmakers, our participants reported barriers in 
finance and male dominated networks more often than the challenge of balancing work and 
family life. The struggle for work/family balance was cited by 19.6% of the sample as an 
obstruction that women face in independent film. Individuals cited the work environment and 
demands of directing and producing as being incompatible with those of parenthood, specifi- 
cally because of traditional gender roles. One example is: 
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"There are a lot of women who find self-esteem from parenting, they don't need to join the work- 
force, and if they are going to join the workforce, they don't need to join it in a way that demands so 
much time and energy... I think for women to be successful in this business they have to be willing to 
give up identifying as a great mom." -Director 

While the choice to privilege care giving over career may explain some discrepancies in female 
employment, it is an insufficient rationalization to use as a reason for the steep drop-off for 
women in independent narrative and studio films. Framing female unemployment after moth- 
erhood as a choice to 'opt out,' neglects the fact that this choice is made within a context of 
workplace practices which do not support career and family balance. 39 Researchers describe 
these workplace tensions such as "the amount, pace, and inflexibility of work," an organiza- 
tional culture which assigns women to part-time work but full-time duties, and deteriorating 
status and influence as a function of motherhood. 40 In the realm of narrative filmmaking, such 
practices may include inflexibility in work or production schedules, travel requirements, or 
budgets that do not extend to cover child care. 

PIPELINE/ EXCLUSIONARY HIRING PRACTICES 

The process of hiring directors outside of the independent sphere was mentioned as the fifth 
major barrier. To be included as data in this section, individuals had to spontaneously mention 
processes related to hiring a female for a film or project that was studio-supported or had a 
budget higher than most independent films (i.e., budgets of multiple millions of dollars). 13.7% 
of respondents indicated that female directors face a hurdle when they attempt to move into 
the studio world. 

"Generally what happens when you look to [hire] somebody is the man will have more experience. 
So unless you're making a very conscious effort for why you want to hire a female, if you looked to 
resumes and one person had done 20 movies and one person had done 10 movies and you're looking 
for experience, then you might choose the male." -Producer 

Two primary and related factors seem to determine whether female directors are seen as viable 
candidates for studio directing positions. First, women must be perceived to have appropriate 
experience directing films at the studio or bigger budget level. Second, a few responses indi- 
cated that there is a limited range of genres that are perceived to be female-friendly. This latter 
theorizing is consistent with the studio findings presented above. Only 54 female directors are 
associated with the 1,100 top box office performers from 2002 to 2012. Of those, nearly two 
thirds (64.8%) of the movies helmed were some form of drama, comedy, or romance. Female 
directors face a real restriction in the range of properties they are hired to helm and these story 
types do not give them the experience they need to later attach to larger budget films. 

The barriers explored above all relate to different aspects of filmmaking, and all can be framed 
as decisions or issues that arise as an individual film is made, rather than being specific to the 
gender of directors or producers. 
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INDUSTRY CULTURE AND POINTS OF RESISTANCE 

The sixth most often cited spontaneous barrier was points of resistance, a category that refers 
to beliefs or perceptions about gender inequality held by industry members. This barrier is more 
subtle, but no less problematic, than the five described above. In our interviews and surveys, 
29.4% of participants made statements that fell into one of the following three categories. 
66.7% of individuals within the points of resistance category stated that the numbers we pre- 
sented them with seemed inaccurate. 40% within the points of resistance category signaled 
that problems were not as severe as in the past or would not persist for women in the film 
industry. A further 33.3% indicated that gender inequity was not more severe in the film indus- 
try than in other industries. 41 

"/ would imagine that percentage was lower a decade ago or 20 years ago. So, I think the good news 
is it's probably, it's probably increasing." -Executive 

Individuals who judge the state of gender equity based on token females may incorrectly per- 
ceive that hiring practices for females are fair. 42 Similarly, individuals who compare the current 
state of gender equality with the past are more likely to believe that women face less inequality 
in the present than those who draw comparisons between women and men. 43 Both of these 
biases are likely to affect estimates of or action around the number of female directors and 
producers in independent film. 

Moving away from impediments related to gender, female content creators are not the only 
underrepresented group in filmmaking. We refer to this final barrier as complicating factors, 
as 23.5% of participants referenced two additional obstacles that confront filmmakers. 17.6% 
of the individuals we spoke to indicated that racial and ethnic minority content creators face 
similar barriers. Race was mentioned as "a complicating factor," as issues due to gender and 
ethnic background were not easily disentangled. Another 11.8% extended this statement to 
those directors and producers who do not come from wealthy or upper-class backgrounds. 
Individuals indicated that socio-economic status not only made it feasible to live on meager film 
incomes, but it serves as an entree in to the networks of financiers and decision-makers. 

THE DOCUMENTARY MODEL 

On a more positive note, a world without these barriers is not unimaginable. The community 
that exists in documentary filmmaking already demonstrates how the issues facing women in the 
narrative realm could be addressed. Not all films are created equally— and there are important 
differences in financing and stereotyping by storytelling genre. These are described below. 

As in the narrative world, funding for documentaries is difficult to find. However, documentary 
financing was cited by multiple (36.4% within finance category) individuals as being more 
"egalitarian" or "democratized" and therefore more able to provide funding to female-helmed 
films. Here is one example: 
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"In documentary there is a group of funders who are very focused on supporting women and minori- 
ties, and I don't think there is an equivalent group of funders in the feature world who care about 
that issue in particular." -Producer 

Many documentary funders are perceived to have a mandate or charge that allows them to 
support diverse stories and storytellers— including females. Women can also approach docu- 
mentary funders— who are more often females, according to our respondents— in a situational 
context that may maximize their confidence. When females are tested in the presence of male 
and female peers or a completely same-sex group, they perform better than when they are the 
only female in a group. 44 Writing a grant or developing a reel and submitting it for review may 
reduce the likelihood that women will experience the confidence traps involved with financiers 
in the narrative world. 

"/ do think in documentaries that there are, relative to other fields, at least in the public broadcasting 
world, there are more women that have leadership roles." - Executive 

Respondents in our sample also indicated that the point of entry for documentary filmmak- 
ing—lower technical needs, fewer crew members, and less structured production hours— made 
it easier for women to excel. 

"/ think part of the directing is that it's an easier medium to gain access to with smaller crews— if 
you're fighting to gain control it's easier to do it over a doc crew than a huge narrative. I feel like a 
doc director at times is closer to a producer than a narrative director." -Director/Producer 

Stereotypes of females may be less salient on a documentary crew, particularly if there are 
more women involved. In one study, when females were primed with a stereotype and under- 
took a leadership task in an all-female group, they had lower self-reported anxiety than women 
who received the stereotype priming in a mixed-sex group. 45 According to our participants, 
females are abundant and visible in the documentary world. Participants in our study named 
women in decision-making roles at networks, production companies, and granting agencies 
who sought to support female documentary filmmakers and their work. They also discussed 
the apprenticeship model that exists in documentary and enables women to build their skills and 
contacts before working alone. The larger percentage of women in decision-making roles and in 
production as part of the documentary community may be more welcoming to female directors 
and producers. 

Other respondents asserted that women were naturally more drawn to the medium of docu- 
mentary filmmaking and the stories themselves. In terms of other impediments faced by nar- 
rative filmmakers, documentaries may be more accessible as well. Flexible production sched- 
ules over longer periods of time make it more possible to structure a filmmaking career around 
the demands of family life. The female-friendly production environment in the documentary 
domain, or experiences during film school, may influence choices women make early in their 
careers, more than innate gender differences. 
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While certain disadvantages do persist in documentary film— namely, lower production costs 
result in lower salaries— women have achieved a degree of parity in documentary films. For 
example, women comprised over 40% of documentary directors in Competition films at the 
Sundance Film Festival in six of the last eleven years. Democratized fundraising processes, 
more females in positions of influence, smaller crews with more women in technical roles, and 
flexible production schedules all exist for female documentarians. This demonstrates that not 
only do women want to make films, but that when conditions are facilitative rather than inhibi- 
tive, they do make films. 

OPPORTUNITIES TO CREATE CHANGE IN INDEPENDENT FILM 

In addition to interviewing and surveying content creators and executive/high level talent 
about barriers facing females in the film industry, we asked about how to create change around 
this issue. Across 51 individuals, we received a few 46 potential solutions to address the obsta- 
cles female filmmakers must overcome to be successful. In this section, we review the most 
frequently stated ideas that emerged from individuals working within the film industry. 

MENTORSHIP 

The benefits and values of mentorship and encouragement were mentioned by 36.7% of our 
sample. Influential industry members— particularly successful women— who commit to pro- 
viding advice and encouragement to younger females are viewed as a primary way to bolster 
women's industry ambitions and longevity. A meta-analysis of more than 40 studies reveals 
that mentorship is related to important career outcomes, such as compensation, promotion, 
and career satisfaction. 47 Mentors typically provide two functions: career-enhancement and/or 
psychosocial support. 48 Career mentoring has a stronger association with compensation and 
promotions than psychosocial mentoring, though both types have a significant influence on an 
individual's career. 49 

However, two studies in more hierarchical organizations reveal that a male mentor or a 
history of male mentorship is associated with higher levels of compensation, and one of these 
investigations reveals that for women, female mentors are associated with socio-emotional 
support. 50 High-profile business women have stated that the most important function mentors 
or career sponsors can serve is to provide visibility for their proteges in key contexts. 51 

Mentors should offer more than mere social support to their proteges. For example, by 
increasing the visibility of their female mentee in key industry networks, mentors can reduce 
the negative impact of male-dominated cliques or create new pathways to financiers. Female 
proteges should also be socialized to the positive impact of mentors, and the value of having 
male mentors as well as supportive female contacts within the industry. 
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FINANCIAL ACCESS 

Providing female filmmakers with alternative sources of financing was cited by 26.5% of our 
sample as a way to create change. Whether via the provision of new grants, tax incentives, 
or private equity, participants mentioned that women in particular can do more to support 
fledgling female directors and producers, as well as those who have experience. Looking to 
the documentary funding model may be especially appropriate in this domain. Although the 
funding thresholds for documentary films are lower, a more democratized process allows female 
filmmakers to request resources at different stages of their projects. 

Funders should assist female directors with an eye not only to the artistic potential of their 
projects, but to helping movies attain commercial success (e.g. return on investment as 
appropriate to the context of their budget and genre) as well. Given the high hurdles females 
must surmount to retain employment at the studio level, helping women develop, make, and 
promote films that cross stereotypical genre lines may increase their visibility in the industry. 
Constructive feedback on pitching, as well as providing education on financial models to early 
career filmmakers was also mentioned as a potential opportunity. 

RAISING AWARENESS 

Finally, 20.4% of participants indicated that raising awareness by educating industry members 
and sensitizing them to this issue would yield change. Yet, earlier in our interviews, we found 
resistance to the idea that gender representation behind the camera was a key industry issue. 
A set of studies found that when comparisons are made between past and current levels of 
female participation, misperceptions of equality are more likely to occur. 52 The challenge for 
industry leaders concerned with this issue is twofold. The problem of female participation in 
independent and studio film must be made more salient and linked to both profitable and proso- 
cial outcomes. Additionally, when the problem is publicized, direct comparisons must be made to 
current levels of male participation in narrative filmmaking to foster change in this arena. 

Beyond awareness, when industry leaders and employers are sensitized to this issue, the 
approach must be solution-oriented. Although we received quite a few suggestions, some 
people said they did not know or were uncertain how to create opportunities for female film- 
makers. Forging an environment open to gender parity may begin by providing industry leaders 
with concrete action steps that encourage a solution-oriented perspective. 
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CONCLUSION 

The purpose of this research was to assess how females are faring in independent film. We 
examined the gender distribution of 11,197 content creators (directors, writers, producers, 
cinematographers, and editors) across 820-programmed films at Sundance Film Festival 
between 2002 and 2012. We also undertook a qualitative study to determine the obstacles 
and opportunities facing female filmmakers in the U.S. independent film industry. Further, 
we compared rates of participation in independent film with popular studio fare over the last 
eleven years. From the data we gathered as part of this ambitious endeavor, we have gleaned 
a few general findings. 

Narrative and documentary film are worlds apart with regard to rates of female participa- 
tion and impediments to success. Both the quantitative data presented at the front of the 
report and the qualitative data at the end reveal genre-based differences for women. The 
arena in which women are the most vulnerable to external pressure is narrative filmmaking. 
A variety of reasons are presented above, but particularly as they work with larger budgets, 
the pipeline between independent film and the studio world narrows to allow few females to 
push through. As a comparison, the documentary sphere has a healthy number of females 
who participate at Sundance and who face fewer inequitable practices during their careers. 
This space offers a compelling contrast and an idea of what might be possible for women in a 
world with fewer barriers. 

We asked industry professionals how they would create opportunities for women, and found 
few innovative ideas. Most of the options provided above facilitate movement of individual 
female content creators— most likely, female producers— into more established roles. They do 
little, though, to challenge systemic issues of inequality that may still exist in the film industry. 
Assisting women as they navigate these obstacles and sensitizing decision-makers to the very 
real injustices females face should be a priority for concerned groups in the future. 

Several priorities are clear. The career sustainability of female filmmakers— both narrative 
and documentary storytellers— must be enhanced by examining hiring and financing practices. 

Issues of work and family balance, which serve as one method of minimizing the impact of 
imbalanced production environments and biases in financial investing, need to be addressed. 
Finally, valuing the artistic merit of female-created stories and recognizing their commercial 
appeal is crucial for future change. 
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Emerging to mid-career female content creators were asked specifically: 1. What barriers have 
you faced as a director/producer in independent film? 2. Are these problems due to the fact that you 
are a woman or do they affect male directors/producers? Twenty-nine emerging to established 
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